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OLD MAIDS. 
By Mrs Lynn Linton. 


Tue changes which have taken place throughout 
all our social life have touched, inter alia, our 
estimate of Old Maids, and we are leading back 
to sentiments much older than ourselves. Until 
quite lately old maids were the recognised butt 
for all those smart wits who can say a sharp 
thing on a well-worn theme and send an arrow 
through a space already cleared. Like the tradi- 
tional stepmother and the typical mother-in-law, 
the old maid was a kind of moral Aunt Sally 
against whom any one might have a shy— 
with the greatest applause given to him who 
most successfully battered the dishonoured old 
face. All the evil-speaking, lying, and slandering 
—all the malice and uncharitableness of society— 
was humped on to the shoulders of the old maid ; 
and Utopia was nothing to the Arcadian peace 
that would abound were she out of the way. 

As Miss Prue or Miss Tabitha she was credited 
with casting sheep’s eyes at the curate on her 
own account, while she flounced out against Miss 
Julia or Miss Maria for attracting the attention 
she coveted. She was supposed to be an old 
maid by the mishap of fortune and the necessity 
of fate—not of her own deliberate will; and to 
be ever awearying for the husband who had 
evaded her clutches. All the respect paid to the 
Vestal Virgins of old time and to the Spouses 
of Christ in Catholic countries, was like so much 
water run into sand when dealing with the old 
maid of a generation or two back. A nuisance 
to her family, whose children she frightened by 
her severity, whose young wives she bullied and 
at whose young men she sniffed, with her nose 
in the air and her eyelids over her eyes—she 
was sure to be ill provided in this world’s goods, 
and on the hands of the more generous, to be 
helped along the thorny path of impecuniosity. 
But she was also just as sure to tell her inti- 
Mates queer tangled tales of ‘undue influence,’ 
if not darker things still, by which it came about 


that the stream of the family Pactolus had been 
diverted from her holding in favour of those 
others, and that if all came to their rights, it 
is not she who would be the worse off! For 
this kind of old maid, as fancy painted her and 
shallow smartness repeated, had no more gratitude 
than she had charm ; and it was one of her most 
striking characteristics to bite the hand that fed 
her and speak evil of those who did her most 
good. 

An encumbrance to her family, she was a 
stumbling-block in society—a nuisance and a 
danger. She made up all manner of evil stories 
and then propagated them as ‘reports.’ She saw 
harm in the most innocent matters, and allowed 
no one to be beyond or above censure. But her 
enemies were even with her here. To them her 
propriety was pruriency, her modesties were 
pruderies ; she made evil where none existed, 
because her own mind was always dwelling on 
undesirable things, and it was an insult to virtue 
to call her thoughts by that name. The fountain- 
head of all mischief, she not only slanidered her 
own sex and vilified the other, but she was the 
originator of all the quarrels that divided society, 
as society always is divided in country places. 
To her, and to her malevolent gossip, could be 
traced the starting-point of the bitter streatn that 
swelled and flowed till it parted kinsmen and 
friends never to be reunited. So at least they said 
who drew her portrait on the lines we have indi- 
cated, and who found that the old maid was the 
cause of all that went wrong—as surely as that 
Tenterden steeple is the cause of Goodwin sands ! 
Nursing her cat, over whose sleeping back she 
every now and then caressingly bends her lean 
form and lank ringlets—knitting some gray or 
mustard-coloured abomination which would make 
an artist despair of her salvation—sitting by 
the little side-window whence she can see all 
that comes up and down the street, and taking 
note of all she sees with a view to future reproduc- 
tion, she was the hateful being of literature and 
romance—the living representative of the wicked 


fairy of the nursery come back as an English- a 
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woman in the twenties and thirties. Yet she 
was the direct descendant of the Vestal Virgins 
to whom men could not pay too great honour— 
the human presentment of the shield-bearing 
Pallas Athene, and of the silver-bowed huntress, 
to whom sweet young Athenian maids were wont 
to dedicate themselves till the day came when 
they made oblation and carried sacrifice to the 
denne altar of Anadyomene the Foam-born. 
This was the old maid of fifty or sixty years ago. 
And now the thaumatrope has spun round the 
contrary way, and for that picture we have this. 

By the grace of Providence released from that 
close attendance on husband and children to 
which her duties bind the wife and mother, 
the unmarried woman—we do not call her old 
maid in these days—has all her time to devote 
to the good of mankind in general and the fit con- 
duct of parochial affairs in particular. In these 
last indeed she is the clergyman’s right hand, and 
simply invaluable, bearing the heavy end of all 
those sticks by which the spirit of evil is to be 
beaten out of bounds, and poverty and vice are 
to be fenced off from the lots. It is she who looks 
after the various clubs wherein women put their 
eer to draw out shillings in the shape of coals, 

oots, and blankets. It is she who takes the man- 
agement of the ‘baby’s basket’ which goes the 
round of the poorer sort of mothers as a loan for 
the first month’s existence of the ‘little stranger.’ 
When the Christmas decorations of the church 
are on hand, she takes the most important parts, 
and works out the panels with as much taste as 
Nature has bestowed on her; and when the 
harvest-dress is needed, her flowers are the most 
lavish and her apples have the ruddiest cheeks. 
Probably, not what the world calls rich, she 
always secures a margin for benevolences, and 
on her modest pittance does more in bulk—how 
much more in proportion !—than those who count 
pounds to her shillings. How she manages these 
generosities is her own secret, for she never looks 
shabby, and in none of her surroundings is there 
the faintest mark of sordid poverty. To be sure, 
her scale is to the last degree circumscribed, but 
on the basis of that scale she does well. She 
lives in a small cottage like to that which the 
Squire’s coachman and his wife have taken; but 
how different the one is from the other! Miss 
Anna’s is neat as a new pin and as bright as silver 
all through; and what with the pretty trifles she 
has ntade with her own hands, the curtains she 
has embroidered, the dainty bits of fancy-work 
she has elaborated, her judicious admixture of 
colour, and here and there a more solidly valuable 
relic, preserved from the general dispersion of 
the famiiy goods, her house has all that appear- 
ance of care and taste and neatness which goes 
to make ‘a lady’s house.’ The coachman’s, on 
the contrary, is just a working-man’s cottage, 
no more; and no one would believe the two to 
have been built on identically the same plan. 

The unmarried woman on a higher rung of the 
social ladder, and living in a wider. world, is 
just as useful in her own way as her self-sacrific- 
ing but more circumscribed sister of the village. 
She is a kind of supplementary mother, always 
to be relied on by her friends when they have 
a cold, a headache, or are only lazy, and their 
daughters want to go to this ball or that theatre, 
and have no chaperon to take them. Then 


that good-natured Miss Mater is only too happy 
to be of use; and, placidly renouncing her own 
fireside, bravely faces frost and fog, snow and 
wind, that her young friends may dance them- 
selves tired and footsore, or cry their pretty eyes 
out over some fictitious sorrow on the stage, of 
which the heroine forgets the strain of her per- 
sonation in a solid supper of beefsteak and 
porter. 

Miss Mater, indeed, is a very godsend to her 
oung friends all through. They will confide to 
er what they dare not tell their own mother; and 

she has the threads of mere little dramas than one 
in her kind and capable hands. It was she who 
‘reer young Frank from making a fool of 
himself about that silly Laura Fourstars, who was 
at the least ten years his senior and in no way 
his fit match. Past thirty, the standing toast and 
passée belle of a garrison-town, with not a single 
sixpence of dowry, and he a young fellow with 
all his life before him and his profession yet to 
choose—what kind of millstone was that which he 
wanted to tie round his neck, and would, but for 
the judicious conduct of Miss Mater ?—far more 
judicious than his own mother’s would have been! 
For she would have taken the thing too much 
‘on the cross ;’ and in all probability by her very 
efforts to detach her boy’s affections would have 
riveted them all the closer to this very undesir- 
able person, whom she would have vilified beyond 
reason. By this unreasonable vilification she 
would have set Master Frank’s callow chivalry 
in arms, and made his folly a test of his high- 
mindedness, But Miss Mater went to work 
much more wisely as well as wer She might 
have been a descendant of that ‘Mitchell Wylie, 
who in truth seemed less of a Scotchman in intel- 
lect than the Machiavelli of whom this was the 
perverted name. She made no overt opposition 
—though she demurred a little at Laura’s age, 
which Frank averred to be only two years beyond 
his own, and that you know is a mere nothing— 
but which she brought irrefragable proof to show 
was ten years over his, She asked the two turtle 
doves to dinner ; but she asked at the same time 
that hideous little cad Brown Jones, who had 
more money than he knew what to do with, and 
less brains than falls to the lot of most on the 
outer side of Earlswood. Him she had already 
primed with artful praises of Miss Laura Fourstar 
—Miss Laura herself she had yet more artfully 
primed with assurances of Brown Jones’s admira- 
tion. The bait was too tempting. Laura rose to 
it, and swam away with it in her mouth; and 
that poor deserted fish, Master Frank, was saved 
from what else might have been his ruin and 
would in any case have been his obstruction. He 
was quit of his millstone for a week’s mooning 
and a violent headache; and Brown Jones de- 
served nothing better than what he got. 

So with the girls. She sees all that goes on 
more clearly than the mother herself ; and advises, 
encourages, or puts a stop to these nascent affairs 
—as she knows so well how to do and as she does 
so well! When under her wing nothing unde- 
sirable goes on, and the detrimentals, however 
fascinating, are firmly discouraged. She has no 
illusions for her own part, and she knows that 
those which the girls may have will wear them- 
selves out by time and use, till only the coarse 
texture of the groundwork will be seen. Love 
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in a cottage appears to be more than delicious! 
The roses and honeysuckles and the nightingales 
in the trees all sound paradisiacal. But when 
the real prose of the thing has to be reckoned 
with—the washing done at home—the scanty 
service—the anxious contrivances how to make 
the remains of that leg of mutton last yet another 
day—the calculations of whether this pudding 
costs more than that, and the tremendous import- 
ance given to an extra couple of e and all 
that for a girl with carriages and horses and 
men-servants and maid-servants at command, and 
never the need of considering expense! No! the 
unmarried woman, clever, shrewd, and kindly 
Miss Mater discounts it all, and the detrimental 
with the bower of roses and the nightingales, is, 
as has been said, politely but firmly discouraged. 
Hence the mother proper has no need to fear 
when she confides her girls to the care of this 
mother vicarious; and no one comes to grief 
through her negligence or weakness. 

As the unmarried sister of a family how in- 
effably useful is she whom it was once the fashion 
to sneer at as an old maid! Whenever she is 
wanted, there she is, and her married sisters and 
brothers often say they do not know what they 
would do without her. She is at the bedside of 
the sick, and she takes the place of the gover- 
ness when this young lady goes home for her 
holidays. When the parents of any of these 
young broods wish to go abroad together, and 
thus renew their love-time by a second honey- 
moon, the unmarried sister goes down to their 
— to keep house and look aiter the chil- 

ren till they return, She passes her blame- 
less life in active service now of one kind and 
now of another. Friend, helper, and adviser of 
80 many others, she has no time to brood over the 
disappointments which may have desolated her 
own youth ; and less inclination to find a bitter 
solace to her pain in ill-feeling and ill words 

ainst the more fortunate and the younger. 
She does not slander and she does not gossip ; 
she invents no malevolent stories and a ates 
no cruel reports, Free from the bonds of duty, 
she is all the more tied to those of affection, and 
voluntarily gives what she is not bound to 
bestow. She is a grand and lovely feature in 
modern society and the home—and what, pray, 
would become of the aged father or mother vith. 
out this old maiden daughter to care for them 
and watch over them ? 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER X.—A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY. 


Ox Monday morning the Unexpected happened. 
It came with more than common malignity. In 
fact, nothing more threatening to the persons 
chiefly concerned in the calamity could have 
happened, though at first they were happily 
spared the comprehension of its full signifi- 
cance, 
There is a wide-spread superstition--so wide 
}) that it must be true—that at those rare moments 
when one feels foolishly happy, at peace with all 
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the world, at peace with one’s own conscience, 
all injuries forgiven, the future stretched out 
before like a sunlit peaceful lake, some disaster, 
reat or small, is certainly imminent. ‘Don’t 
eel too happy,’ says Experience Universal. The 
Gods resent the happiness of man, Affect a 
little anxiety. Assume a certain sadness, Re- 
strain that dancing leg. If you must shake it, 
do so as if by accident, or as if in terror—for 
choice, shake it over an open grave in the church- 
ard. Stop singing that song of joy; try the 
mentation of a Sinner instead. So will the 
Gods be deceived. Above all, never allow your- 
self to believe that the Devil is dead. He is not 
even asleep. By carefully observing these pre- 
cautions, a t many misfortunes may be 
averted. If, for instance, George had gone home 
soberly on Sunday night instead of carrying on 
like a school-boy in playtime, obviously happy, 
and so inviting calamity, perhaps he would never 
have been connected—as he afterwards became— 
with this disaster. 

You have heard that Mr Dering was a man 
of method. Every morning he arrived at his 
office at a quarter before ten: he hung up his 
coat and hat in a recess behind the door: he 
then opened his safe with his own hand. Check- 
ley had already laid out the table with a clean 
blotting-pad, pens, and letter-paper : he had also 
placed the letters of the day upon the pad. The 
reading of the letters began the day’s work. The 
lawyer read them, made notes upon them, rang 
for his shorthand clerk, and dictated answers. 
These despatched, he turned to the standing 
business, This morning, with the usual routine, 
he was plodding through the letters of the day, 
taking up one after the other and reading half 
mechanically. Presently he opened one and 
looked at the heading. ‘Ellis and Northcote,’ he 
said. ‘What do they want?’ Then he suddenly 
stopped short and started. Then he began the 
letter again, and again he stopped short. It was 
from his brokers in the City, and it recommended 
a certain advantageous investment. That was 
not in itself very extraordinary. But it con- 
tained the following remarkable passage: ‘You 
have made such great transfers and so many 
sales during the last few months, that you have 
probably more profitable uses for money in your 
own business. But if you should have a few 
thousands available at the present moment, it 
is a mostefavourable opportunity ’—— 

‘Great transfers and many sales?’ asked Mr 
Dering bewildered. ‘What transfers? What 
sales does he mean?’ 

He turned over the pages of his Diary. He 
could find no transactions of the kind at all. 
Then he reflected again. ‘I can remember no 
transfers,’ he murmured, ‘Is this another trick 
of memory ?’ 

Finally, he touched the bell upon his table. 

‘Checkley,’ said Mr Dering, on the appearance 
of the ancient clerk, ‘I have got a letter that I 
don’t understand at all. I told you that my 
memory was going. Now you see. Here is a 
letter about transfers and sales of stock. What 
transfers? I don’t understand one word of it. 
My memory is not only going—it is gone.’ 

‘Memory going? Nonsense,’ the old man 
shook his head. ‘No—no; your memory is all 
right. Mine is as clear as a bell. So’s yours, 
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You eat hearty. SodoI. You sleep well. So 
do I. We’re both as hale and hearty as ever.’ 

‘No—no. My memory is not what it was. 
I’ve told you so a dozen times. I lose myself 
sometimes. Yesterday, when the clock struck 
twelve, I thought it was only ten. I had lost 
two hours. And sometimes when I walk home 
I lose recollection of the walk afterwards. 

‘Tut, tut ; nobody of your age is such a young 
man as you. Why, you walk like five-and- 
twenty. And you eat hearty—you eat very 
hearty.’ His words were encouraging, but he 
looked anxiously at his master. 
was no apparent decay in Mr Dering. He sat 
as upright: he looked as keen: he spoke as 
wt as ever. 

‘Well—about this letter. My friend Ellis, of 
Ellis and Northcote, writes to me about some- 
thing or other, and speaks of my effecting great 
transfers and sales stock, What dves 
he mean 

‘You haven’t bought or sold any stock lately, 
that I know of.’ ¢ 

‘Well, you would have known.—Have we had 
to make any investments for clients of late? 
There was the Dalton-Smith estate.’ 

‘That was eleven months ago.’ 

‘I suppose he must mean that—he can’t mean 
ngting else. Yes, that is it. Well—I’ve got 
a Partner now, so that it matters less than it 
would have done—had my memory played me 
tricks with no other responsible man in the 
place.’ 

‘You didn’t want a 
jealously. ‘You had ME 

‘He must mean that, Mr Dering repeated. 
‘He can’t mean anything else. However—has 
my Bank book been made up lately ?” 

‘Here it is. Made up last Friday. 
been in or out since.’ 

Mr Dering had not looked at his book for 
three or four months. He was well served : 
his people took care of his Bank book. Now he 
opened it and began to run his finger up and 
down the pages. 

‘Checkley, he said, ‘what has happened to 
Newcastle Corporation Stock? The dividends 
were due some weeks ago. They are not paid 
= Is the town gone bankrupt? And—eh? 

here is Wolverhampton? And—and’—— He 
turned over the paper quickly. ‘Checkley, there 
is something wrong with the book. Net a single 
dividend of anything entered for the last four 
months. There ought to have been about six 
hundred pounds in that time.’ 

‘Queer mistake,’ said Checkley. 
the book round to the Bank and have it cor- 
rec 

‘A very gross and careless mistake, I call it. 
Tell the fata I said so. Let it be set right 
at once, Checkley—at once—and while you wait. 
And bring it back to me.’ 

The Bank was in Chancery Lane, close to the 
office. The old clerk went off on his errand. 

‘A very careless mistake,’ the lawyer repeated ; 
‘any clerk of mine who committed such a mis- 
take should be dismissed at once.’ In fact, the 
certainty of full and speedy justice kept Mr 
Dering’s clerks always at a high level of efficiency. 

He returned to the letters, apparently with no 
further uneasiness. 


partuer,’ said Checkley 
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Truly, there | 


take | 


After ten minutes, Checkley taking longer than 
he expected, Mr Dering became aware that his 
attention was wandering. ‘Great transfers and 
many sales, he repeated. ‘After all, he must 
mean the investment of that Dalton-Smith money, 
Yet that was only a single transaction. What 
can he mean? He must have made a mistake, 
He must be thinking of another client. It’s his 
memory, not mine, that is confused. That’s it 
—his memory.’ 

The large open safe in the corner was filled 
with stacks of paper tied up and endorsed, 
These papers contained, among other things, the 
securities for the whole of Mr Dering’s private 
fortune, which was now very considerable. Even 
the greatest City magnate would feel for Mr 
Dering the respect due to wealth if he knew the 
amount represented by the contents of that safe, 
_ There they were, the leases, agreements, mort- 
_ gages, deeds, bonds, conveyances, shares, all the 
_ legal documents by which the wicked man is pre- 
vented from seizing and appropriating the rich 
man’s savings. Formerly the rich man kept his 
, money in a box with iron bands. He locked up 

the box and put it in a recess in the cellar con- 
trived in the stone wall. If he was only a bour-. 
geois, it was but a little box, and he put it in 
a secret place (but everybody knew the secret) at 
‘ the head of his bed. If he were a peasant, he tied 
his money up in a clout and put it under the 
_hearthstone. In any case, thieves broke in and 
stole those riches. Now, grown wiser, he has no 
box of treasures at all: he lends it all in various 


panies. Every rich man is a money-lender : he 
is either Shylock the Great or Shylock the Less, 
according to the amount he lends. Thieves can 
steal nothing but paper which is no use to them 
As we grow wiser still, we shall have nothing at 
all in any house that can be of any use to any 
thief, because everything in the least valuable 
_will have its papers, without the production of 
which nothing of value will be bought or sold. 
And all the gold and silver, whether forks or 
| mugs, will be lodged in the Bank. Then every- 
body will become honest, and the eighth com- 
' mandment will be forgotten. 

Among Mr Dering’s papers were share certifi- 
cates, bonds, and scrip of various kinds, amount 
ing in all to a great many thousands. Of this 
| money a sum of nearly thirteen thousand pounds 

belonged to Elsie, but was still in her guardian’s 
‘name. This, of course, was the fortune which 
| had fallen so unexpectedly into the girl’s hands. 
The rest, amounting to about twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, was his own money. It representet 
of course only a part, only a small part of his 
very respectable fortune. ; 

Mr Dering, whose memory, if it was decaying, 
was certainly clear on some points, looked across 
the room at the open safe, and began to think of 
the papers representing their investments. He 
remembered perfectly all the different Corpora 
tion Stock. All the water, gas, railway shares, 
the Indian Stock and the Colonial Stock : the 
Debenture companies and the Trading companies 
He was foolish, he thought, to be disturbed by 
a mere mistake of the broker: his recent lapses 
of memory had made him nervous: there coul 
be nothing wrong: but that clerk at the Bank 
ought to be dismissed for carelessness, There 


directions and to various associations and com- 
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could be nothing wrong: for the sake of assur- 
ance he would turn out the papers: but there 
could be nothing wrong. 

He knew very well where they were: every- 
thing in his office had its place: they were all 
tied up together in a bulky parcel, bestowed 
upon a certain shelf or compartment of the safe. 
i eae back his chair, got up, and walked 
over to the safe. 

Strange! The papers were not in their place. 
Again he felt the former irritation at having 
forgotten something. It was always returning : 
every day he seemed to be forgetting something. 


But the certificates must be in the safe. He! 


stood irresolutely looking at the piles of papers, 

trying to think how they could have been dis- 
laced. While he was thus wondering and gazing, 
heckley came back, Bank-book in hand. 

‘There is something wrong,’ he said. ‘No 
dividends at all have in paid to your account 
for the last three months. There is no mistake 
at the Bank. I’ve seen the manager, and he’s 
looked into it, and says there can’t be any 
mistake about the entries.’ 

‘No dividends? What is the meaning of it, 
Checkley? No dividends? Why, there’s thirty- 
eight thousand pounds worth of stock. The cer- 
tificates are kept here in the safe ; only, for some 
reason or other, I can’t find them at the moment. 
They must be in the safe somewhere. Just help 
me to find them, will you? 

He began to search among the papers, at first 
a little anxiously, then nervously, then fever- 


ishly. 

Where are they?’ he cried, tossing over the 
bundles. ‘They must be here. They must be 
here. Let us turn out the whole contents of the 
safe. We must find them. They have never 
been kept in any other place. Nobody has 
touched them or seen them except myself.’ 

The old clerk pulled out all the papers in the 
safe and laid them in a great pile on the table. 
When there was nothing left in the safe, they 
began systematically to go through the whole. 
When they had finished, they looked at each 
other blankly. 

Everything was there except the certificates 
and scrip representing the investment of thirty- 
eight thousand pounds, These alone could not 
be found. They examined every packet: they 
opened every bundle of papers: they looked 
into every folded sheet of parchment or foolscap. 
The certificates were not in the safe. “Well: 
said the clerk at last, ‘they’re not here, you see, 
—Now then !’ 

In the midst of their perplexity happened a 
thing almost as surprising and quite as unex- 
pected as the loss of the certificates. Among the 
papers was a small round parcel tied up with 

tape. Checkley opened it. ‘Bank-notes,’ 
he said, and laid it aside. They were not at the 
moment looking for bank-notes, but for certifi- 
cates. When he was satisfied that these were 
not in the safe, and had thrown, so to speak, the 
responsibility of finding out the cause of their 
absence upon his master, he took up once more 
this bundle. It was, as he had said, a bundle 
of bank-notes rolled up and tied round. He 
Untied the knot and laid them flat, turning up 
the corners and counting. ‘Curious,’ he said ; 
‘they ’re all ten-pound notes—all ten-pound notes : 


there must be more than fifty of them. And the 
outside one is covered with dust. What are 
they ?’ 

‘How should I know?’ said Mr Dering, irri- 
tably. ‘Give them to me. Bank-notes? There 
are no Bank-notes-in my safe.’ 

‘Forgotten!’ the clerk murmured. ‘Clients’ 
money, perha But the client would have 
asked for it. Five or six hundred pounds. How 
can five hundred pounds be forgotten? Even a 
Rothschild would remember five hundred pounds. 
Forgotten !? He glanced suspiciously at his 
master, and shook his head, fumbling among 
the papers. 

Mr Dering snatched the bundle from his clerk. 
Truly, they were bank-notes—ten-pound bank- 
notes ; and they had been forgotten. The clerk 
was right. There is no Firm in the world where 
a bundle worth five hundred pounds could be 
forgotten and no inquiry made after it. Mr 
Dering stared blankly at them. ‘Notes!’ he 
cried—‘ notes! Ten-pound notes. What notes? 
—Checkley, how did these notes come here ?” 

‘If you don’t know,’ the clerk replied, ‘nobody 
knows. You’ve got the key of the safe.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ If Mr Dering had been 
twenty years younger, he would have jumped. 
Men of seventy-five are not allowed to jump. 
The dignity of age does not allow of jumping. 
‘This is most wonderful! Checkley, this is 
most mysterious !’ 

‘What is it ? 


‘These notes—the Devil is in the safe to-day, | 


I do believe. First the certificates are lost; that 
is, they can’t be found—and next these notes 
turn up.’ 

‘What notes are they, then ?’ 

‘They are nothing else than the Bank-notes 
paid across the counter for that forged cheque of 
eight years ago. Oh! there is no doubt of it 
—none whatever. I remember the numbers— 
the consecutive numbers—seventy-two of them— 
seven hundred and twenty pounds. How did 
they get here? Who put them in? Checkley, 
I ays how did these notes get here ?’ 

e held the notes in his hand and asked these 
questions in pure bewilderment, and not in the 
expectation of receiving any reply. 

‘The notes paid to that young gentleman 
when he forged the cheque, said Checkley, 
‘must have been put back in the safe by him. 
There’s no other way to account for it. Hie was 
afraid to present them. He heard say they 
were stopped, and he put them back. I think I 
see him doing it. While he was flaring out, he 
done it—I’m sure I see him doing it.’ 

Mr Dering received this suggestion without 
remark. He laid down the notes and stared at 
his clerk. The two old men stared blankly at 
each other. Perhaps Checkley’s countenance, of 
the two, expressed the greater astonishment. 

‘How did those notes get into the safe?’ the 
lawyer repeated. ‘This is even a more wonder- 
ful thing than the mislaying of the certificates. 
You took them out. Show me exactly where 
they were lying,’ 

‘They were behind these books. See! the 
outside note is covered with dust.’ 

‘They must have been lying there all these 
years. In my safe! The very notes paid across 


the counter to the forger’s messenger! In on 
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safe! What does this mean? I feel as if I was 
going mad. I say—What does all this mean, 
Checkley 

The clerk made answer slowly, repeating his 
former suggestion. 

‘Since young Arundel forged the cheque, 
young Arundel got the notes. Since young 
Arundel got the notes, young Arundel must 
have put them back. No one else could. When 
young Arundel put them back, he done it be- 
cause he was afraid of your finding out. He 
put them back unseen by you that day when 
you charged him with the crime.’ 

‘I did not charge him. I have charged no 
one.’ 

‘le him, then, and = did not con- 
tradict. 1’d charge him again if he was here.’ 

‘Any man may charge am upon any 
other man. There was no proof whatever, and 
none has ever come to light.’ 

*You’re always for proofs that will convict a 
man. I only said that nobody else could do the 
thing. As for putting the notes Wack again in 
the safe, now I come to think of it’—his face 
became cunning and malignant—‘I do remember 
—yes—oh! yes—I clearly remember—I quite 
clearly remember—I see it as plain as if it was 
before me. He got sidling nearer and nearer the 
safe while we were talking: he got quite close— 
so—he chucked a bundle in when he thought 
I wasn’t looking. I think—I almost think—I 
could swear to it.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the lawyer. ‘Your memory 
is too clear. Tie up the notes, Checkley, and 
put them back. They may help, perhaps, some 
time, to find out the man. Meantime, let us go 
back to our search. Let us find these certifi- 
cates, 


They had now examined every packet in the 
safe: they had looked at every paper: they had 
opened every book and searched through all the 
leaves. There was no doubt left: the certificates 
were not there. 

Checkley began to tie up the bundles again. 
His master sat down trying to remember some- 


thing—everything—that could account for their 
disappearance. 
(To be continued.) 


PLATELAYERS AND LOCOMOTIVE 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THe humbler the position of a man, the less 
able and less willing is he to attract the attention 
of the public to his troubles and grievances ; and 
consequently he receives many acts of injustice 
that would not be tolerated by his brethren who 
are better off from a worldly point of view. It 
is the same with classes of men as with indi- 
viduals ; and platelayers (called ‘surfacemen’ in 
Scotland) belong to the class of workers whose 
means of livelihood are small, and whose employ- 
ment may be considered precarious. 

It is well known that positions on railways 
are not always paid according to the amount of 
work done, and this remark applies equally to 
officials of every corporate body. If work were 


paid for on this basis, and the importance of 
doing it well was also taken into considera- 
tion, platelayers would fare better than they do 
at present. Men holding responsible positions 
should of course be well paid, whatever the 
nature of their work may be, and no one expects 
that agricultural and other labourers, whose work 
is not of a responsible nature, nor skilful, should 
receive wages equal to men who are skilled in 
some trade, or who have any responsibility 
attached to their work. On railways, every man 
who has anything to do with their working or 
with the permanent-way, is more or less a respons- 
ible official, and his negligence may at any time 
cause serious disaster. Engine-drivers, guards, 
and signalmen are recognised as holding positions 
of responsibility, and their wages are conse- 
quently considerably above those paid to the 
average labourer. 

A platelayer holds the most humble position 
on a railway; he is looked upon as simply a 
labourer, and yet is hardly recognised as belong- 
ing to the service. He receives no crumbs of 
comfort in the shape of ‘tips,’ nor has he a yearly 
or half-yearly bonus for doing his work well. 
He is not eligible to join every Benefit Society ; 
and in the matter of insurance against accidents, 
he is only accepted at a high premium, on 
account of the dangerous nature of his employ- 
ment. He has no uniform supplied to him, not 
even a greatcoat in winter, to battle against rain, 
snow, or fog, which he has to do at all times of 
the day and often at night; and his chances of 
promotion are—nil. He has the privilege of a 
free pass once a year, and his wages are a trifle 
above those paid to a common labourer. Such 
may be said to be his position in connection 
with the railway service, and it is not a cheerful 
one. 

Now, for these few earthly benefits, what does 
a platelayer do? He starts work at six a.M. in 
summer and seven A.M. in winter, unless he is 
called up earlier on account of fog or accident. 
The whole of every line throughout the country 
is divided out in lengths, varying in distance 
according to circumstances. Each length is in 
the charge of a foreman and a few men, who are 
responsible for the rails and ballast being kept 
in a safe condition. The foreman is of course 
directly responsible to his chief, but he in his 
turn looks to his men as sharing that responsi- 
bility. 

The length of line is examined twice a day. 
Rails may require raising, nuts and keys may 
require fastening, and sleepers may be short of 
oy all points and switches will have to be 
kept clean and oiled, and the line generally ¢ree 
from litter and obstructions. The fences on each 
side of the line must also be kept in perfect 
repair, and culverts and bridges in times of heavy 
rain must have special attention. When the 
length includes a tunnel, the same if not more 
attention has to be paid to their duties, and con- 
siderably more has to be paid to their own safety 
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Their hours of duty are generally about twelve 
a day. 

Platelayers can be appropriately called ‘the 
guardians of the permanent-way.’ Under a 
scorching sun in summer and a nipping frost 
in winter, they can be seen daily at work ; and 
they are thankful if they and their families have 
sufhcient to eat, and can appear as respectable 
as other people in their position. 

Such is briefly their ordinary work; but in 
foggy weather their work is cold and dangerous, 
for then they have to stand sentinel for hours 
together at the different signal-posts along the 
line, guarding the trains from unseen danger. 
Their day’s work is then a very long one; and 
when the fog hangs heavy for days together over 
the country, they are sadly overtaxed. It is 
impossible to relieve them at such times; and 
it is only when necessity compels that a railway 
company will employ men not belonging to the 
service to perform this work. 

It is in foggy weather that this class of men 
should be thought of, not only by the public, 
but also by their more fortunate comrades in the 
service ; for it is then that we come across the 
familiar paragraphs in the newspapers, headed, 
‘Another platelayer killed in the fog. And as 
though these men did not run sufficient risk for 
their daily earnings, travellers by our trains have 
added considerably to it by throwing bottles and 
other articles out of the carriage windows when 
the train is running at a high rate of speed, and 
-many a platelayer carries the mark caused by 
such thoughtlessness on the part of the public. 

That these men do their work well is suffi- 
ciently proved by the small number of accidents 
to trains that can be traced to their negligence ; 
and it must be admitted that their work is 
responsible ; yet, with all the drawbacks attend- 
ing their occupation, they are not much given 
to grumbling, and they work on till age renders 
them of little use to their foremen ; and though 
they may have been faithful servants for the best 
_ of their life, yet a grateful railway company 

little pity for such humble individuals, and 
informs them that their services can be dispensed 
with ; and they go—whither we know not, and 
no one seems to care; but in all probability the 
workhouse does for them that last office which 
we shall all require whether we can pay for it 
or not. 

It is not their fault that they are born to assist 
in protecting the lives of the travelling public 
at a weekly wage which is sadly inadequate to 
meet the sickness and breaking-up of the consti- 
tution which their work in inclement weather 
is sure to bring on; but wealthy corporations 
have seldom ——— on their poorest servants, 
and it is generally left to the public to give a 
helping hand to those who, having done their 
duty in some lowly walk of life, find when it 
is too late that their employers have only looked 
upon them as labour-machines from which a 
certain amount of work can be obtained; and 
when they are worn out they must be replaced. 
This class of men, considering their service to 
the ee have not their fair share in the 
benefits of those institutions which the public 


80 largely subscribe to for the sick and needy of 
railway servants generally ; and it would be well 
if some of the subscribers were to insist on the 


claims of this deserving class of men being more 


largely provided for in the future. 


LOCOMOTIVE SUPERINTENDENT. 


This official has entire control over all the 
engines, and is responsible for them doing their 
work satisfactorily. Our large railways make 
their own engines, and in this case the designing 
and constructing are done under the supervision 
of the locomotive engineer. Taking the engines 
of three such companies as the Midland, London 
and North-Western, and Great Northern Rail- 
ways, a casual observer can see that they differ 
from one another in several points; this arises 
from the engineers having different ideas as to 
the building of these powerful machines. There 
are a great number of patents connected with 
the machinery, and most of them have been 
brought out by these officials, and they use their 
own judgment as to what improvements are to 
be added. In the case of small railways, the 
engines are generally made by private firms in 
Manchester, Leeds, or Glasgow. The weight of 
an engine loaded varies according to its size ; 
many of them are over seventy tons ; and though 
they are so massive, they have parts about them 
of wonderful delicacy. Stephenson, the father 
of locomotive building, would look with wonder 
upon one of our modern engines, yet to him the 
— generation owe a great debt of grati- 
tude. 

The Locomotive Superintendent keeps a record 
of the performances of every engine, and they 
can tell almost any time the number of miles 
any particular one has travelled. It is a fact 
that an engine on the Great Western Railwa 
ran 569,232 miles before it required renewal. 
The right to ride on an engine at any time is 
a very limited one, being allowed only to the 
General Manager, the Superintendent of the line, 
and the Locomotive Superintendent. In special 
cases only have other officers the power to do so. 


That this department of a railway is well’ 


managed, and that the official at the head of it 
is invariably a man of marked ability, is proved 
by the very few cases in which an accident can 
be traced to any fault of the engine. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that in case of a serious 
accident, each department will endeavour to clear 
itself, and will do its best to put the burden on 
other shoulders, The most common accident to 
an engine is having a tube burst; the rush of 
steam will often scald the driver and fireman ; 
but such accidents as these are not chronicled. 
It is very probable that, taking all sorts of 
engines into consideration and the work they 
have to do, fewer accidents happen to a railway 
locomotive than to any other sort of engine. 

The head of this department has to find power 
for all trains—passenger, goods, and excursion ; 
and in the summer season his work. is by no 
means light. Engines are too expensive to be 
lying idle all the winter, so that in summer 
the maximum amount of work is got out of a 
minimum number of engines, and the super- 
intendent has so to arrange the journeys that all 
the work can be done, The drivers of course 
have to work hard in the busy season, but they 
are paid well, and do not often grumble on that 
score. 
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On our railways, district superintendents 
are appoin They have a certain number of 
engines in their charge, and supply the’ power 
for the local traffic. They are of course under 
the control of the superintendent. 

iage and wagon building is also carried 
on in this department; and in fs like 
Crewe and Doncaster many thousand hands are 
employed.* 


THUNDERBOLT’S MATE. 
v. 


THUNDERBOLTS mate heard plainly enough the 
yell of rage that announced the discovery of his 
escape. At that moment, his crutches had carried 
him considerably less than two hundred yards 
from the homestead ; but he smiled complacently 
as he hobbled on ; he felt tolerably secure. The 
night was as black as pitch; the clouds had 
banked up for rain; so that, when Brown looked 
over his shoulder, the outline of the station was 
invisible. 

‘Even if it was bright moonlight,’ muttered 
Brown, as he neared the home-paddock gate, 
‘even if he could see me, he daren’t give chase! 
He knows that if he left that veranda for half 
a minute, they ’d be into the store and armed to 
the teeth before he could get back. But I know 
what he’ll do now: he’ll do like he done up in 
Queensland, when he stuck up Evelyn Downs 
single-handed. He'll make Sammy fetch a rope ; 
then he’ll set on one or two to bind all the rest ; 
and then one of those two’ll have to bind the 
other ; and then Thunderbolt’ll bind him. Then 
he'll ransack the place, and away with an hour’s 
start before the first man frees himself. That’s 
what he’d have done at Evelyn Downs, if those 

r coves hadn’t had too much pluck and too 
Fittle sense. That’s what he’s doing now, for 
that Ayrton’s too cool to lose his head or to let 
the others try anything on either, unless they 
were cocksure.’ 

In point of fact, Brown was right. At that 
very moment, Sammy, the Chinaman, was cutting 
down the clothes lines from the pine-trees behind 
his kitchen ! 

It is difficult, at best, to make respectable speed 
upon crutches—impossible, when the only leg 
that may touch the ground has been. out of use 
for weeks, and when the whole frame is weakened 
and reduced by a prolonged period of inactivity. 
Brown got over the first mile at a good rate, 
considering everything ; but he paid for it before 
he was half-way through the second. Quite 


suddenly, his brain reeled, the crutches slipped | 


from under his arm-pits, he fell forward upon 
his hands. Instead of stunning him, the slight 
shock galvanised his swimming senses and cleared 
his brain ; but he was wise enough to slip right 
down for a minute’s rest, in which to gather 
strength and review the situation. He had not 
come more than a mile and a half, or a quarter 
of the way to the wool-shed—of this he was 


* The above is the concluding paper of the series on 
Railway Stations, Station-masters, king-clerks, &c., 
which have from time to time appeared in the Journal, 
and which are now, with some additional matter, pub- 
lished in a volume entitled, Railways and Railway Men 
(London and Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers, Limited). 


certain. A quarter of the way, and he had 
already collapsed once! The es of his 
reaching the shed at all seemed by no means 
certain. Even if he did succeed in getting there; 
, could he be in time to be of any ded He would, 
indeed, be able to despatch prompt assistance to 
| the prisoners at the homestead—but only to find, 
no doubt, that they were prisoners no longer, and 
that the bushranger had yot a long safe start. 
On the other hand, there were two possibilities 
to consider. There was the chance of the 
prisoners being so securely bound that it might 
take them hours to release themselves; and the 
thought of Mrs Lees and little Pen—above all, 
of little Pen—being lacerated for hours by the 
binding ropes was intolerable to Brown. Then 
there was the chance of Thunderbolt’s capture, 
if a hue and cry were started by the shearers, 
most of whom had horses in the horse-paddock 
out at the shed; and the thought of that made 
Brown tremble with excitement. Without know- 
ing which incentive was the strotiger, he set his 
teeth, dragged himself from the ground, and once 
more swung forward on his crutches. 

It was a terrible task that he had set himself 
—indeed, an impossible one ; but Brown had not 
time to find this out. For he had not proceeded 
a hundred yards from the spot where he had 
fallen, when a galloping horseman overtook him. 
At first he thought it was Thunderbolt, crouched 
behind a big blue-bush at one side of the track, 
set his teeth, clubbed a crutch, and thought 
bitterly of his buried pistols. But when the 
horse came up, there was just light enough to 
see that it was a gray; and Thunderbolt’s mount 
was black as ink. Besides, the rider was sitting 
all of a heap, and an unsteady heap too, which 

= it beyond doubt that it was not even 

| Thunderbolt on one of the station horses, So 
| then Brown started up as smartly as he was able 
and let out a loud p Seer whereupon the rider 
—a harmless shearer, on his way home from a 
convivial evening in the township—nearly fell 
from his saddle, but reined up awkwardly, and 
showed his presence of mind by an eloquent but 
indistinct set of curses. 

‘Don’t stop, man !’ cried Brown. ‘ Ride on to 
the wool-shed for your life! The homestead’s 
stuck up, and every soul’s in Thunderbolt’s 
hands !’ 

‘Thunderbolt ? 

‘Thunderbolt !’ 

In an instant, the festive shearer became quite 
painfully sober, by comparison. He rode up 
close to Brown. ‘Why—great Scot! you're 
the cove with the broken leg !’ 

‘Get on, man; there’s not a moment to 
lose !’ 

‘But how the mischief did you get here? 
Crutches and all, so help me !’ 

‘Oh, ride on, can’t you?’ cried Brown angrily. 
‘Think of the women and the child !’ 

The shearer sat for some seconds longer like 
a statue in the saddle; then, with a forcible 
imprecation—-but a most complimentary one tv 
‘the cove with the broken leg’—he dug spurs 
into the gray and thundered on. And Brown 
sank down again behind his blue-bush, and 
realised, now that it was off his shoulders, the 
complete impossibility of the task he had set 
himself—to hobble six miles on his crutches. 
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STRANGE SETTLEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


He lay upon the ground, utterly feeble, and 
feeling as though a forceps had been at work 
drawing every nerve and sinew out of his body. 
Consciousness almost forsook him ; he fell into 
a state of partial stupor. 


He was roused—it must have been an hour 


later—by a stampede of horses sweeping down 
the track ata gallop. It was the shearers, with 
William Lees at their head. When they had 
passed, Brown struggled up and propped himself 
once more upon his crutches, and began retracing 
his steps to the homestead. But his pace was 
considerably slower than it had been before. He 
thought he was never going to reach the home- 

dock gate. At last he knew that he was near 
it, by hearing the double gates clatter back 
upon the posts and a horse’s hoofs thunder 
through. 

What followed occupied a few moments only. 
A black horse was reined up within a yard of 
Brown; and when Brown addressed the rider, 
taking him for one of the purstiers, a low, cruel 
laugh was the answer; and then—a flash, a 
report, a horse’s gallop dying away in the dis- 
tance ; and Thunderbolt’s mate left lying in his 
blood, shot by Thunderbolt ! 


On tragic nights, such as this one, le 
are slow to go to bed, even when the b mets 
is over. At midnight, William Lees, his wife 
and child, and the trembling maid-servant, sat in 
silence in the sitting-room, awaiting the return 
of the hue and cry, which seemed certain at last 
to capture the notorious Thunderbolt, but which 
in point of fact did no such thing. Lees at the 
moment was an embittered man: he, and he 
alone, was out of the chase: duty had tied 
him to the domestic apron strings, and the 
action of his young men—who had joined the 
pursuers without so much as asking leave—had 
tightened the knots. 

All at once, but so silently that her parents 
hardly noticed it, little Pen stole out into the 
veranda. She fancied she had heard a faint 
cry: in the veranda, fancy becaie certainty, 
for the cry was repeated: ‘ Miss Pen!’ 

The voice was sadly feeble, but it was Brown’s 
voice. Pen knew it instantly, and went swiftly 
but softly to the end of the veranda. The faint 
summons came yet again: ‘ Miss Pen!’ 

The child rushed out, groped for and found 
the picket-fence, followed it down to the wicket, 


went through, and almost fell over a man’s_ 


prostrate form. 

‘Miss Pen! Is it really you ?’ 

‘Is that really you, Brown?’ It was very, 
very dark, and fine rain was falling. 

‘Yes, miss, it’s me—come back,’ said Brown, 
very faintly. ‘I’m glad you heard me, and 
came—in time. Water! My throat is on fire.’ 

- turned like lightning. He called her 


‘Miss Pen!’ His voice terrified her; it was 
fainter than ever; and he was gasping. ‘You 
didn’t believe—Miss Pen—I was siding with him 
—to-night—-did you 

a Mo, rown ; really and truly, I didn’t believe 
at!’ 

,, She gave him her little hand, and he pressed 

it to his cold, damp lips. ‘Water!’ he gasped 

again, 


Pen ran away, a great lump in her throat, 
a vague terror in her heart. As she neared 
the veranda she thought she heard a long-drawn 
, choking sigh, She burst into the room, and 
, told her parents Brown was outside, just beyond 
_the fence, lying down exhausted and beggin 
for water. But before she had told them all 
the child stopped, and uttered a shrill scream : 
the light of the lamp had revealed blood upon 
her hand! William Lees said nothing, but seized 
the water-bottle and rushed out. He was too late. 
Thunderbolt’s mate was dead. 


The reader may like to know that Thunder- 
bolt himself never left that district alive; the 
police sergeant from the township near Bilbil 
shot him dead within forty-eight hours from 
that midnight. But it is needless to add that 
there was neither comfort nor consolation in this 
for little Penelope Lees. 


A STRANGE SETTLEMENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ir was on a beautiful summer morning in 1885 
that I first visited Economy, a little German 
settlement on the right bank of the river Ohio ; 
but not even the brightness of an August day 
could dispel the gloom which the strange quiet- 
ness of the place cast over my spirits. In the 
midst of an earnest, active civilisation, and yet 
not of it, this unique community seemed to 
belong to some past age, and was a very Rip Van 
Winkle among the stirring, progressive villages 
of Western Pennsylvania. Unique I believe it 
to be; quaint it certainly is; and its story, from 
the day it was founded up to the present time, 
cannot but be fraught with intense interest to 
any one whose heart beats in sympathy with 
humanity in its struggles after an ideal human 
existence, though these struggles lead into errors 
which to many might seem unpardonable. 

In the year 1803 a German named Rapp went 
out to America, accompanied by numbers of his 
fellow-countrymen whom he had won over to his 
own peculiar way of thinking, and he founded 
in Pennsylvania a little colony which he called 
Harmony. After twelve years, abandoning this 
settlement, he founded in Indiana a second settle- 
,ment--New Harmony; but this he sold in 1824 
,to Robert Owen, and returned to Pennsylvania, 


where he founded the village of Economy, seven- 
| teen miles from Pittsburgh. Here those of his 
‘followers who still survive live a lonely isolated 
life, a life from which the average human heart, 
hungry for the sympathy and love which spring 
from the natural relationships of life, would 
shrink almost as from a living death. 

Mr Rapp’s mind was absorbed in the thought 
of the speedy coming of Christ to earth again, 
and all his energies were bent toward the one 
object of amassing great wealth, not for his own 
benefit, but that it might be placed at the dis- 
posal of Christ at His second coming. The idea 
that our Lord could ever need our silver and 
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gold, should He revisit the earth in bodily form, 
certainly seems to us a strange one; but we 
cannot for one moment doubt the sincerity of 
the founder of the Economites in trying to 
accomplish his self-imposed task. 

Judging rightly that the strictest economy 
would be necessary to the fulfilling of his pur- 
pose, Mr Rapp ‘drew up a code of rules which he 
thought well suited to the practice of economy, 
and his followers were required to abide by them. 
All things were to be in comnion: the money 
earned by their labour was to form one common 
fund ; and one shop was opened from which all 
the bodily needs of these simple people could be 
supplied without money or price from them. 
The principal vow exacted from those joining 
this strange community was that of celibacy, and 
those members who were married before joining 
the Economites were required to live separately. 
This vow, however, was binding upon the mem- 
bers only while they remained in the society. 

In cases of defection a forgiving spirit was 
manifested by the community, as is shown by 
the following incident. Shortly after the society 
was founded two of the members—a man and 
a woman—left, and were married. Many years 
afterwards the man died. His wife returned to 
Economy with her daughter, also a widow, and 
two small grandchildren ; and she begged to be 
received with her family into the fold she had 
once despised. She was kindly re-admitted into 
the fellowship of the Economites, and she now 
lives among them as though she had never been 
a wandering sheep. Her grandchildren have a 
decided talent for music, and are provided with 
music masters at the expense of the community. 

At the time the colony was founded, land in 
Pennsylvania was much cheaper than it is now, 
and the Economites acquired thousands of acres 
extending along the right bank of the Ohio. The 
greater portion of their land they set apart for 
ordinary agricultural purposes; the remainder 
they planted in vineyards, the wine of which is 
justly celebrated for its richness and delicate 
flavour. 

Their houses are in the orthodox ‘Deutsche’ 
style, having all the doors and windows at the 
back, and presenting inhospitable-looking fronts 
to the passers-by. Behind each house is a little 
garden plot filled with flowers, brought from the 
Fatherland, and therefore dear to the German 
heart ; and the front of each dwelling is orna- 
mented by a hardy vine, which greatly relieves 
the monotony of red brick; though evidently 
the thought of utility alone led to the planting 
of the vines. 

A church was built, in which, Sunday after 
Sunday, Mr Rapp to his followers 
the Word of life. His daughter played the har- 
monium; while the men and women of the 
society, clad respectively in dark blue coats and 
dresses, and sitting on opposite sides of the 
building, sang praises to God. 

For more than a score of years the Economites 
lived on under the leadership of their founder, 
following the same routine in their daily life, 
and at peace with God and man. When Mr 
Rapp died, Mr Henrici, his assistant in managing 
the affairs of the settlement, succeeded him in 
its leadership. As time passed by, many members 


of the community were gathered to their fathers, 
while but few came to fill their vacant places, 
Six years ago, when I made my first visit to 
Economy, only forty old men and women, with 
backs bent by hard labour and heads silvered 
by age, were left in the colony. The manual 
labour necessary for farming their vast acres 
and managing their large dairies could not then 
be performed by the Economites themselves, as 
it once had been, and labourers, mostly Germans, 
from the outside world, had for some years past 
been employed by them. i 

By this time, as the result of their years of 
toil and self-denial, the Economites had acquired 
wealth surpassing their fondest hopes. They 
had millions of detlens invested in railway and 
bank shares; while their broad acres, each year 
increasing in value, had come to be worth many 
times the sum paid for them ; and their immense 
wine-cellars were filled with sparkling liquors 
which might have tempted the palate of Bacchus 
himself. 

Just before this, the only young member of the 
community, a man about thirty years of age, 
who was being trained to succeed Mr Henrici in 
his position of trust when the latter should die, 
committed suicide by taking prussic acid. He 
left a letter stating that the burden of the respon- 
sibility which he knew might at any time be 
thrust upon him, added to the unrest caused by 
the unnatural life he was leading, rendered his 
existence so miserable that he felt he must end 
it. I held in my hand the bottle which had 
contained the deadly drug; 1 saw the chair in 
which the poor victim sat when he took the fatal 
draught ; and old Mr Henrici’s eyes filled with 
tears as he spoke to my companions and myself 
of the young man and his tragic end. 

Since then about thirty new members have 
joined the society of which Mr Henrici still lives to 
be head. When I last visited Economy, some few 
months ago, I saw and conversed with the young 
man who fills the place of the one who took his 
own life, and who, in the natural course of events, 
will soén have control of an estate which princes 
might well covet. 

It is said that Miss Rapp in her youthful days 
had a lover among her father’s followers, and that 
the two wished to marry and leave the com- 
munity. However, a stern though well-meaning 
father interposed his authority, and the maiden 
was left to pine for three months behind a bolted 
door, while the disconsolate and faithful lover 
sought to cheer her loneliness by playing and 
singing under her window while her father 
slept. 

When I saw Miss Rapp she had reached an 
age beyond the years aNotted to humankind. 
Any traces of trouble and sorrow which once 
might have marred the serenity of her counten- 
ance had passed away, and her face spoke only 
of the deep abiding peace which comes from 
— heart-rest. The old German lady, with 

er dark blue silk gown, and a black silk square 
folded neatly over her breast, was a charming 
hostess, and she made sweet music for us on an 
old-fashioned piano which she had brought from 
her native we 

Before many years this quaint community will 

—T be a thing of the past; for any society 
ounded upon principles so unnatural cannot 
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rmanent. But upon those who knew the 
camaitee best, the memory of their pure un- 
selfish lives will not be without its lasting influ- 


ence for good. 


NUNC DIMITTIS: 
A PASTORAL. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark, 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


Tue vicar of Lewcombe passed through the gate 
of the churchyard, which swung squeakily round 
on its centre under the high-pitched roof of 
brown thatch, and entered the church by the 
door in the tower. He had paused on his way, 
as he always did, to speak with the wife of the 
sexton, whose cottage looked across at the rising 
ground on which the gravestone’ stood, with the 
church in their midst. Father and son, in a 
direct line for a hundred and forty years, the 
sextons of Lewcombe had made that cottage their 
home, and the sight of it was dear to the vicar’s 
eyes, The old gray walls were rich in lichen, 
stonecrop, and moss; and the mullioned win- 
dows with their square heads were eloquent of 
the Tudor age. Up to the overhanging thatched 
eaves, myrtles and white jessamine climbed on 
either side of the porch; and the little slip of 
arden in front of the house was bright with 
llyhocks and sunflowers. A large wicker bird- 
cage hung above the door, but for the present 
at anyrate it was ~y- Five or six plump 
fowls waddled round the gateposts and out into 
the road ; and in a corner of the garden the tame 
magpie was taking its afternoon walk in digni- 
fied solitude. As the vicar approached, a yellow- 
hammer, or ‘gladdy,’ as the sexton’s children 
called it, spread its gay wings and fluttered aloft ; 
and though it was past the middle of September, 
swallows and martins were still wheeling swiftly 
through the calm mild air. ; 

The sexton’s wife, who was always busied about 
something, had thrown open the hatch, or half- 
door, of the cottage, and was diligently bathing 
her youngest born, a little three-year-old girl, at 
the open doorway—‘ washing my lady on the 
dreskel,’ as she explained to the vicar, ‘to save 
the floshing’—or, in other words, to avoid splash- 
ing the floor of her one sitting-room. The vicar 
noticed that the child coughed once or twice 
while he stood by, and he mildly asked whether 
the exposure was prudent. ‘ Er’s a bit hoozy, the 
yood woman admitted in her matter-of-fact way, 
plying the soap vigorously ; ‘and when er’s made 
all vitty and cleiin, er shall zog a bit in the old 
atm-chair.’ The great hooded seat in the chimney 
corner, which it was plain had been made out of 
the hinder part of an old-fashioned closed carriage, 
looked cosy and inviting, and the fire glowed 
cheerily on the ample hearth. So the vicar just 
smiled and nodded in his kindly way and went 
on, leaving the child to its mother’s care. 

Every week-day afternoon for ten years, with 
hardly any exceptions, he had shut Timeclf up 
for two or three hours in the church. During 
all that time he had been working at a task 


and apart from the associations gathering round 
thirty-five years of patient ministration, the 
church fully deserved all the affection and vene- 
ration which the old man bestowed upon it. 
Externally its pride was the unusually lofty 
Early English tower, up the sides of which, at 
this season of the year, the bright red creeper 
blazed in the warm sunlight, reaching up in 
flame-like peaks to the level of the long-necked 
gargoyles, whose facial expression had grown 
blank and meaningless from extreme old age; 
while, within, it gloried in a handsome rood- 
screen, almost perfect, and richly ornamented 
with a tracery of grapes, vine-foliage, and aco 
and an under-border of quatrefoils, in the elabo- 
rate and conscientious style of the thirteenth 
century. A few of the pew-heads had been 
decorated in a similar manner at the same time ; 
but most of them had been left without orna- 
ment. Men to work upon them, or, money to 
pay them with, had been wanting, and, un- 
adorned, the simple curves of the old oak had 
acquired that plum-like bloom and softness which 
are so unmistakable to the sight and touch, and 
form so conclusive a proof of genuine antiquity. 
It was this defect which the vicar had set him 

to remedy. He had a cunning hand, and a 
genuine love of the wood-carver’s art; and ten 
years ago, as nearly as ible, his second son 
and only remaining child had gone away out into 
the world, and left him to end his days alone 
in the remote west-country village. So, patiently 
and lovingly, as a solace for his loneliness, he 
began to work on the old pew-heads, faithfully 
following in every minute turn of leaf and twig 
the models with which a bygone age had fur- 
nished him. 

But to-day, no matter how slowly and carefully 
he wrought, or how long he paused to caress the 
smooth, shining curves of the dark wood, his 
task would be at an end. An hour's work at the 
most lay before him, and then the last pew-head 
would be complete in every detail. It was with 
a keen pang of regret that he thought of this, as 
he pushed open the heavy door in the tower and 
bared his white head. The years during which 
he had toiled so regularly and so zealously in that 
subdued light seemed to have passed by like 
some long and quiet dream, of which we find 
upon awaking that, while a vague impression of 
peacefulness is still left with us, the succession 
of shadowy incidents has wholly esca our 
memory. There had of course been the usual 
round of duties—baptisms, marriages, and fune- 
rals, visiting the sick, organising coal clubs, 
superintending in the Sunday school, presiding 
at parish entertainments, and so forth, and these 
things had never been neglected; but the work 
in the old church had been, ever since it was 
begun, the centre round which all the vicar’s 
other occupations revolved, the thought always 
uppermost in his mind, the pride and delight of 
wm day that dawned. And now it was coming 
to a close! There was much that might still be 
done, he knew, if he dared to do it; but this 
duty—the simple duty of completing what others 
had left undone—was at length performed, and he 
shrank from attempting more than that. Good 
workman though he was, he had not the pee 
to do more than copy as accurately as he could 


which he had set himself for love of the place ; what was already there. And if he limited 
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himself to that, his occupation would be gone 
that day. 

He sat down and looked upon his own handi- 
work with eyes before which there swam a mist 
of swift memories. His thoughts, of their own 
motion and by no wish of his, went back at once 
to the happy past—the days of his courtship, his 
marriage, the infancy and boyhood of the two 
sons who had been born to him. The keen 
sweet scent of the cold stone and mellow oak, 
familiar though it was, called up before him 
to-day picture after picture, rising out of the un- 
eventful years of peaceful toil and obscure faith- 


fulness. At one moment he was looking down 
once more with a strange thrill of admiration on — 


the face of the girl who was one day to become 


his wife, as she sat beneath the pulpit with wide | 
blue eyes upturned, listening to the new vicar’s | 
sermon : at another, he held her in his arms for | 
the first time and kissed her lips. Now, again, | 
with a heart full of gratitude and joy, before the | 
he was making | 


altar rails of this very church, 
his marriage vows over again, af he had done 
more than thirty yearsago. She was so young 
and slight at that time, he remembered—so 


girlish, indeed, that at first he had feared that, | 
even if she was not too beautiful, she was at. 


all events too young for a middle-aged country 
clergyman like him; and vet, in spite of her 
youth and beauty, she had been dead now more 


than sixteen years—sixteen long and lonely 


ears, 

‘ A thousand trifles, too, of which it seemed that 
he had never thought before, flooded his memory, 
and kept a smile flickering about the corners 
of his mouth. Speeches, looks, tones, gestures, 
groups formed by chance in the rooms of the 


vicarage or in the garden, recurred to him vividly | 


and persistently, though he was puzzled to know 
why such things should have lived in his memory 
at all. Now and again, a sigh escaped him: there 
had been difficulties and misunderstandings and 
cares even in his peaceful life, as in the lives 
of all men; but for the most part the past was 
pleasant to look back upon, and the present, in 
spite of the loneliness of his old age, was not all 
unkindly. His sons were prospering, and wrote 
cheerfully and hopefully of the future ; and if 
they were kept apart from him, that, too, he 
knew, was all for their own good. There was 
nothing but thankfulness in his heart as he bowed 
his head for an instant with the movement of 
one who says, ‘I am content.’ And then he 
lifted the 7 illed right Foran which looked so 
incongruously young and strong in comparison 
with the worn and bent the thane 
over the work which had kept him happy and 
busy for so many years. Even if it had not been 
work that he loved, there is enough pathos bound 


up with the last time of doing anything to have | 


ane a heart so gentle and so tender as 
is. 

At the coming on of twilight the sexton’s 
wife came to the door of her cottage and looked 
up towards the church, wondering why the vicar 
had not left it yet. The child, clad in its little 
nightdress and snugly wrapped up in a blanket, 
was fast asleep in the big hooded chair, and the 
mother stepped warily across the room from the 
other side of the fireplace and peered out. There 
was no one moving in the churchyard, and her 


eyes passed through the misty gloaming in vain 
from one opening between the gravestones to 
another. he clock in the tower was just 
chiming the hour of seven, and between the 
quaint wooden figures of Moses and Aaron, 
mag upon the screen which separated the 
liry from the rest of the church, only the 
faintest afterglow of the sunken sun was stealing 
in through the western window. Low down in 
the sky there still lingered a wide strip of the 
deepest crimson, which rose upwards through 
every shade of orange and rose-colour to those 
exquisite opal tints which weld the splendours 
of sunset to the pale green of an evening sky 
in autumn ; but it was far too dark to work, and 
had it been as bright as noonday, the work which 
the vicar had to do was finished. Yet he sat 
there still, with a smile on his lips, and his hand 
still held the tool which under his guidance had 
made the last of the old pew-heads like unto its 
fellows. In the church which he had loved so 
long and adorned so reverently, at the stillest 
hour of that still September day, the vicar had 
learned all that is to be learned of the love of 
God for those who have loved and trusted Him. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


THE increasing number of collisions between ships 
at sea, which generally occur in the night-time 
and very often in clear weather, would indicate 
that under present conditions the captain of a 
ship has no means of judging the course which 
an approaching vessel is steering. As a matter 
of fact, he cannot tell which side the coming 
vessel intends to take until either its green or 
red light is shut out. The Patent Crescent Course 
Indicator has been invented by Mr J. F. Wiles 
to obviate this difficulty; and so far as we can 
see, it fulfils its purpose admirably, It consists 
of one lamp, which may be an oil lamp or an 
electric one, put in a lantern of peculiar construc- 
tion, which is hung on deck in the forward part 
of the ship. The lantern in shape resembles a 
round tub with sloping sides set on edge, its 
bottom, which is quite opaque, pointing towards 
the bow of the ship. The sides only of the ‘tub’ 
are translucent, so that any one being in the 
exact line of the ship on which such a lantern 
is carried would see a luminous ring. If, how- 
ever, the ship alters her course only by a little, 
one side of the ring is shut off, and the luminous 
patch takes the form of a crescent. It js obvious 
that the course steered by the vessel must be in 
the direction of the horns of that crescent. The 
plan is exquisitely simple, for the lantern is fixed, 
and has no mechanical movements. Its indica- 
tions are perfectly clear, and are governed only 
by the direction in which the ship is moving. 
Particulars can be obtained of Mr Wiles, at Lloyds, 
London, E.C. 

A flexible Metallic Tubing has lately been in- 
troduced, and will doubtless find employment in 
many trades, These tubes are made in various 
sizes, and will bear great internal pressure. 
They are produced from strips of metal which 
by a special machine are corrugated longitudi- 
nally with two ves, a large and a small one, 
side by side. When such a strip is coiled round 
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a mandrel, the small corrugation interlocks with 
the larger one and makes what is known as a 
‘piston joint. A tubing of somewhat similar 
character was Imade formerly with a strip of 


india-rubber inserted in the joint, to make it, 


water-tight. In the ~— case this is dispensed 
with, and water and other liquids can be con- 
veyed through the tubing without leakage, 
although they may have a pressure of some hun- 


dred pounds on the square inch. The offices of | 
the company formed to work this industry are | 


at 48 Parker Street, London. 

Among the many pro remedies to improve 
the atmosphere of London and other large cities 
is the use of anthracite, or steam-coal, as it is 
commonly called. A deputation recently waited 
upon the Lord Mayor to urge this innovation ; 
and although there is a suspicion that such a 

roposal may have commercial enterprise at the 

ck of it, there is no doubt that the use of such 
coal would be beneficial to the public at large. 
It would seem that there is a ‘certain amount of 
prejudice against the domestic use of anthracite 
on account of the sup difficulty of lighting 
it; but this is a difficulty which has not pre- 
vented its adoption in Paris, Berlin, and other 
continental cities. The deputation said nothing 
about price; but it is obvious that if they can 
bring coal to Londoners at a cheaper rate than 
the smoky variety commonly used, they will not 
have to wait long for customers. It remains to 
be proved, however, that the common type of 
open grate is suitable for burning anthracite. 

In speaking of Sisal Grass, or ‘Bahama Fibre, 
as it is now called, Sir Ambrose Shed, the 
governor of the twenty islands which are grouped 
under the title of the Bahamas, is reported to 
have said that this valuable fibre was until 
recently destroyed as a noxious weed. Now, no 
fewer than one hundred thousand acres of it are 
grown on crown lands. This quantity will afford 
a yield of fifty thousand tons annually ; and as 
it is marketable at from a to twenty-four 
pounds a ton, it will be seen that the ‘noxious 
weed’ has been turned to good account. The 
Bahama fibre is valuable for ropemaking, and 
more especially for ship cables owing to its 
— of resisting the action of sea-water (see 

mbers’s Journal for Dec. 21, 1889). It may be 
mentioned here that a cable is about to be laid 
to connect the Bahamas with the United States, 
and it is expected that when this is complete, 
many ships will call at the islands for orders. It 
is also supposed that wi »~the Bahamas are thus 
brought within speaking distance of the American 
continent, tourists will flock there, to enjoy a 
climate which cannot be excelled, where winter 
is a meaningless word, and where frost is un- 
known. 

A correspondent of the Times makes a valuable 
suggestion. He proposes that at railway stations 
there should be a window for ‘exposed telegrams,’ 
so that a traveller who is from any cause delayed 
on his journey may by such means communicate 
with friends who are waiting for him at the station. 
If such a traveller missed his train at a junction, 
a thing which too frequently happens, he would 
be able to hand a telegram to the authorities 
which would be displayed in the manner indi- 
cated at the station where he was ultimately 


cat The plan would be rendered still more 


serviceable to the public if the companies would 
give notice by its aid that such and such trains 
were delayed, and would not arrive until so many 
minutes after their appointed time. This system 
is already in use at a few stations on our trunk 
lines, but it should be universal. 

Sunshine is recorded at the Meteorological 
Office by means of the Stokes-Campbell instru- 
ment, the essential feature of which is a spherical 
lens which acts as a burning-glass. As the sun 
accomplishes its apparent journey from east to 


| west, it burns its autograph into a strip of card 


placed beneath the lens, but can only do so when 
it is unobscured. As the card is divided into 
hours, it is easy to calculate the amount of actual 


-sunshine with which each day is favoured. A 


Report has recently been issued giving the results 
achieved by this instrument for the past ten years. 
From this we learn that our southern coasts are 
the most sunny ones, if we except the Channel 
Islands, as represented by Jersey, where alone 
one-half the possible amount of radiance was 
registered for May and August. The east coast 
of Britain is also decidedly sunny. In the sum- 
mer and early autumn, Ireland shares with the 
west coast of Scotland the reputation of persist- 
ently clouded skies; but later on, towards No- 
vember, the observatory in the Phcnix Park, 
Dublin, records the greatest average amount of 
sunshine for that month—namely, twenty-eight 
per cent. In the metropolis, as might be ex- 
“mete the record is bad, the sun failing to 
eave any trace on the card for more taan one 
entire month. 

According to a recent Report made to the 
Foreign Office by the British consul at Buenos 
Ayres, a new industry has been founded in the 
Argentine Republic by the utilisation of the vast 
shallow lakes of salt, or salinas, which are situated 
there. These beds are mostly too far from the 
seaboard to be profitably worked ; but an excep- 
tion is found in the salinas of the Rio Negro 
Valley, which are only about twenty-two miles 
from the harbour of San Blas. These are estim- 
ated to contain twenty thousand acres of salt- 
bearing ground, which owes its supply of salt to 
miles of rock-salt at the foot of the Andes, two 
hundred and fifty leagues distant. Everything 
here conspires to the rapid production of the 
mineral, for the rainfall is small, while the sun 
and strong winds combine to evaporate the water, 
leaving beds of solid salt from two to four inches 
in thickness. A company has been formed, under 
concession from the Gunmen to develop this 
new industry, and they are already bringing into 
the market large supplies of salt for different 
trades as well as for household use, Hitherto, 
the import of English salt has amounted to about 
two thousand tons annually, bearing an ad valorem 
duty of twenty-five per cent. 

The Platinotype Company of London have 
recently brought out a Lamp, the invention of 
Mr E. J. Humphery, which promises to be of 

reat value to photographers, and, may possibly 
find employment for signalling, and other pur- 
poses where brilliant illumination for short 

riods is required. The lamp consists of a 
1ollow metallic vessel, which is charged with a 
spoonful of magnesium dust. Ordinary house- 
hold gas is carried into the lamp by an attached 
rubber tube, while another tube feeds it with 
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oxygen. The tubes within the apparatus are so 
arranged that the hydrogen burns between two 
walls of oxygen, and the force of the former gas 
is sufficient to carry into the compound flame the 
metallic dust. The result is a light which is 
dazzling in its intensity, and which is so chemi- 
cally active that it can not only be used for photo- 
graphic portraiture but can be used advantageously 
for printing purposes. By a slight modification, 
a large quantity of the magnesium dust can be 
fo alaaly into the flame, so as to afford a 
‘flash’ light suitable for instantaneous work at 
night. The lamp is portable, and can be used 
wherever gas is at wth 

There are so many novel applications of elec- 
tricity nowadays that one is apt to think that 
the wonderful accounts sometimes published con- 
cerning them must be tempered with exaggera- 
tion. At first sight, for instance, it would seem 
impossible that the growth of seeds should be 
accelerated by planting them between zine and 
og plates buried in the ground. Such an 
effect, however, has been producgd by Dr James 
Leicester of Bristol, who gives an account in the 
Chemical News of the method which he adopts in 
producing this extraordinary result, a method so 
simple and inexpensive that any amateur gardener 
can follow his example. A box about three feet 
long is filled with soil, and at one end of it is 
buried a copper plate about one foot square ; and 
facing it, at the other end of the box, is a zinc 
plate of the same dimensions. The two plates 
are connected above the surface of the soil by a 
copper wire. Seeds grown between these plates 
spring up far more quickly than seeds planted 
under normal conditions. In the case of hemp- 
seed, it was fully an inch above the surface before 
other hemp seed planted at the same time in an 
ordinary vessel made any appearance at all. 

In the grounds of the ‘ World’s Fair’ at Chicago 
there has been running for some time experi- 
mentally a tram car which is fireless, steamless, 
and noiseless, which its promoters hope will 
supersede the use of horses, cables, and electricity 
for street tramway purposes. It is fitted with a 
motor which owes its power to the expansion of 
ammonia from the liquid to the gaseous state. 
The pressure obtainable is nearly one hundred 
and fifty pounds on the square inch, and the 
ammonia, after having done its work, can be 
again condensed to its original state at the gener- 
ating works, and can be used over again. With 
one charge of ammonia the car will run eighteen 
miles ; and the operation of removing the spent 
gas, which is absorbed in a water tank, and 
recharging occupies only two minutes, The 
working expenses are wonderfully low, and it 
is believed that the system has a wide future 
before it. 

It will be remembered that a year or two back 
the om railway companies whose lines connect 
London with Edinburgh competed with one 
another as to which should cover the distance 
in the shortest time, with the result that the 
Great Northern beat the record of the world’s 
railroad speeds by running 393 miles in 414 
minutes, This fine exploit has been beaten b 
the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
way, which has accomplished the unparalleled 
feat of running a heavy train from New York 
to East Buffalo, a distance of 4364 miles, in 4394 


minutes, including all stoppages. This speed, it 
is said, will be an Tail 
way which is being constructed between Chicago 
and St Louis, upon which: traveflers will be hur- 
ried along at the rate of one hundred miles per 
hour. An important factor in this calculation is 
the wedge-form given to the foremost portion of 
the electric motor car, which will enable it to 
cleave the air, and thus reduce atmospheric 
resistance, 

There seems to be little doubt that the influenza 
scourge is due, like so many other epidemics, to a 
bacillus ; and two French scientists assert that 
they have discovered the organism, and have 
succeeded in cultivating it in bouillon, after 
Pasteur’s method. The microscopic germ is 
fashioned like the figure 8, and it has been 
shown that rabbits and monkeys inoculated with 
the preparation in which it has been artificially 
cultivated speedily exhibit all the symptoms of 
influenza. hese experiments have been con- 
firmed by others ; and it now remains to be seen 
whether some system of inoculation may not be 
devised which may be as efficacious in the case 
of influenza as Jenner’s method has proved to be 
in the case of smallpox. 

Now that our ‘wooden walls’ are not made of 
wood, but are represented by vast ships which 
are principally constructed of metal, it would 
ew have been thought that teak, the wood 
upon which shipbuilders of old most depended, 
would have become as it were a drug in the 
market. But this is by no means the case. 
Architects and builders have discovered its 
wonderful durability, and the question has 
arisen whether the supply will not presentl 
fall short of the demand. Central and Sout 
India, Burma, and Siam are the principal 
countries which send us teak; but in many 
eases the old fable of killing the goose for the 
sake of its golden eggs is exemplified by the 
native practice of cutting down all the old trees, 
without providing for future needs by the plant- 
ing of fresh ones. 

A new process of separating oxygen from the 
atmosphere for industrial purposes has recently 
been elaborated, and may be seen in action at 
the works of Parkinson’s Condensed Gas Com- 
pany, Stretford, Manchester. Briefly described, 
the process consists in mane | air under pres- 
sure through specially prepared permanganate of 
potash heated in retorts. This chemical under 
such conditions will absorb the oxygen, while it 
rejects the other constituent of the atmosphere— 
nitrogen. The oxygen so absorbed is afterwards 
drawn off by vacuum pumps, and is stored in a 
gasholder, to be afterwards compressed in steel 
cylinders and distributed for use. The process 
is continuous, and so cheap that it is estimated 
that the actual cost of producing the gas is not 
more than eighteenpence per thousand feet. 

Another process, for obtaining an illuminating 

of high power, also hails from Manchester. 
his is put forward by the Hydro-oxy Gas Com- 
pany, who have forwarded us particulars of their 
operations. In the first place, they make 
from any cheap a. creosote, or other 
heavy oil, afterwards purifying it, and increasing 
its illuminating power at the same time by the 
addition of a certain proportion of pure oxygen. 
The mixture so made may also be used for enrich- 
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ing ordinary coal-gas. The compound, it should 
be stated, is not an explosive one, for the propor- 
tion of oxygen added is far too small to reach 
the 

La Nature recently published a map showing 
the system of military pigeon-posts which | has 
been established in continental kingdoms, a 
method of communication which in our own 
country has been quite neglected. Some inter- 
esting particulars are also given with regard to 
the birds and the method of training them, in 
which it is pointed out that the pigeon is one of 
the very few species which are capable of eco 4 
domesticated. By this is not meant merely tamed, 
but rendered domestic in the sense of attaching 
itself to any particular domicile. The birds are 
guided in their return home | by sight, and 
not by any particular instinct. For this reason 
they must be made familiar with the contour of 
the country surroynding their home, by many 
short essays, before they are trusted on a long 
journey. Many are lost during this apprentice- 
ship, the fittest surviving. So many pigeon- 
flying societies are existent in Britain at the 
present time, and so much attention is devoted 
to training them, that a number could be soon 
available for military service if the authorities 
required them. Many cases suggest themselves 
where, in the case of the electric wires being cut 
by an enemy, this means of communication would 
be priceless in value. It certainly was found so 
in the case of the siege of Paris, where a regular 
post was established by means of these useful 
carriers. 

In certain parts of the country, a plague of 
mice has recently been experienced, to the great 
loss of farmers, for by mice is understood not the 
little rodent which finds its way to our larders, 
but the field vole (Arvicola agrestis). Ata recent 
meeting of the Edinburgh Field Naturalists’ and 
Microscopical Society, Mr T. Speedy gave some 
interesting particulars concerning the way in 
which certain districts have been overrun with 
these little creatures, and expressed his doubts 
with regard to the reason commonly advanced to 
account for their numbers. It has been often 
affirmed that such a visitation is due to the 
wanton extermination of hawks and owls, whose 
natural prey are these voles. But Mr § 
plainly showed that in parts of Selkirkshire 
where the Duke of Buccleuch had long prohibited 
the destruction of the birds, voles existed in 
great numbers. He had also found that, in parts 
of Norway where all pret ous birds breed 
without restraint, hordes of lemmings, which are 
allied to the voles, periodically make their appear- 
ance. 

There have been many discussions as to the 
heights attained by breaking waves, and an inte- 
omens light is thrown upon the matter by the 
terrible experience to which the keepers on Tilla- 
mook lighthouse were subjected during a storm 
which occurred last December, as described in 
a recent number of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
The waves broke over the lighthouse and shook 
It to its foundations, so es, so, that the men 
in charge would far rather have been on ship- 
board. Streams of water poured through the 
ventilators at the top of the structure, which are 
one hundred and fifty-seven feet above sea-level. 


Landing platform, boats, and gear were all torn 


away and destroyed. Professor Holden asserts 
that it is known to him personally that this light- 
house is sometimes buried in water and spray, 
and that the glass in the lantern has 
frequently broken by impact of the waves. 


SOME INSURANCE FRAUDS. 


THE large insurance companies seldom dispute 
claims unless they have grounds of suspicion 
amounting to moral certainty. Even in this 
event they sometimes pay over the insurance 
money rather than go to law, because, however 
good their case may be, a contest excites suspi- 
cion against them in the minds of the public, and 
has often an appreciable effect on their business, 
Now and again, however, it is absolutely neces- 
sary if they are, and know they are, dealing with 
a clever rogue, to trot the gentleman through the 
law-courts to save themselves and not be swindled 
outright. 

There is one company in London whose boast 
it is that it has never been driven to this extreme 
but once. The facts were these: A man named 
Innes had effected a policy for one thousand 
pounds on the life of his step-daughter. She 
died under rather tragical circumstances; and 
Innes produced a will, which appeared on the 
face of it to have been duly executed by her, 
declaring him executor and legatee. Its validity 
was contested ; and Innes produced two attesting 
witnesses, who swore boldly to all the required 
formalities. They would have won the case for 
the legatee had the latter not insisted on calling 
a third witness. This man’s courage failed him, 
or a feeling of compunction overmastered him. 
Wan and ghastly he entered the witness-box, 
where his first words were: ‘My lord, my name 
is Borthwick ; I am brother to the witness of the 
same name who has been examined. The will 
was not made on the Bridge Gate at Glasgow ; it 
was forged by a schoolmaster in the Maze in the 
borough.’ 

For his share in this attempted swindle, Innes 
was hanged ; and his two confederates were sen- 
tenced each to five years’ imprisonment. 

The first notorious ingurance fraud occurred a 
century and a half ago. A man and woman of 
the semi-genteel class, the woman about twenty, 
and the man old enough to be her father, were the 
actors, Scene the first was the seeming death- 
bed of the lady, round which the neighbours 
were hastily summoned in the middle of the 
night by her male *companion, who called her 
his daughter, and said she had been suddenly 
seized with pains in the heart. Before the doctor 
could arrive, she was to all appearance a corpse ; 
and after feeling her pulse, he sglemnly pro- 
nounced that all was over. Her remains were 
enclosed in a coffin and buried. The man claimed 
the amount insured on her life, and disappeared 
from the vicinity of St Giles’. 

Not long aiterwards, a couple, strangely like the 
two actors in the foregoing scene, came to reside 
in Queen Square, then a rather fashionable 
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uarter. They kept a pleasant house, entertained 

their neighbours, and made themselves thoroughly 

ular. This was kept up for some months, 
and then there was a repetition of the catastrophe 
—a heart complaint, a short sharp death-struggle, 
a desponding doctor, and a funeral. For a 
second time the insurance companies, individual 
and associated, were bled to the tune of several 
thousands. 

A year or two later the pair reappeared in 
Liverpool in the shape of a merchant and his 
niece who kept house for him. On this new 
arena the man came out in the grave, decorous, 
and eminently respectable line, subscribing to 
charities, going regularly to church, and yielding 
to mundane vanities and indulgences only so far 
as to give good dinners. After a time he adopted 
the tone of one who had sustained unexpected 
reverses, Which compelled him to borrow money 
on the security of property depending on his 
niece’s life. He effected policies accordingly ; 
and the old game was played over again for the 
third time with similar success. , 

After a decent delay, he left Liverpool ‘ because 
of the saddening reminiscences,’ he said, and was 
not suspected for some time. He was probably 
meditating a fourth coup, when the three adven- 
tures and the circumstances attending them 
became known to the victims, and compelled him 
to lie low again. He never reappeared ; but as 
he had made over twenty thousand pounds by 
the game, he could afford to live in retirement. 
The most mysterious part of the affair is the 
‘niece.’ Had she the power of simulating 
death? Or had she discovered the secret of the 
draught compounded Friar Laurence for 
that the medical men 


b 
Juliet? But it is pestle 
and the undertakers were bribed. 
Four gentlemanly-looking individuals hired a 
boat one wild autumn evening at Blackfriars 


Bridge, and rowed up the river. After goin 

some distance, the boat suddenly overturned, an 

its occupants were seen struggling for their lives 
in the water. Three of them were rescued, but 
nothing could be seen of the fourth. es ig 
irons were procured, and the river dragged, but 
to no purpose: the man had evidently been 
ome, and carried away by the tide. It was 
noble to see the efforts of the survivors to rescue 
itiable to 


their ill-fated companion, and it was 
ad to be 


witness their grief when the attempt 
given up. 

Some hours later, three men in a second boat 
made their way up stream towards the scene of 
the overturning, and deposited by the river side, 
at a place where the tide might have left the 
drowned man’s body, a corpse specially procured. 
Then they rowed down stream towards Greenwich. 
In the morning they were on the spot again ; 
heard that a body had been ‘picked up, and recog- 
nised it, amid many tears, as that of their friend. 
An inquest was held, a verdict of ‘accidental 


death’ returned, and a large sum in the way of 


insurance money was drawn. The missing man 
had not been drowned: he had swum under the 
water to the opposite bank ; the tears were only 
crocodile’s ; and the body placed on the bank had 
been obtained from a hospital. 

With his share the ‘dead’ man went to Paris, 
where he quickly spent it. Having a disinclina- 
tion for honest labour, he thought he would ‘do’ 


the companies a second time. He got to Liver. 
pool, and there made an application to a London 
office for an insurance of two thousand pounds 
‘on the life of a gentleman, a commercial travel. 
ler, on whose behalf permission was sought to 
‘extend the privilege of travelling to America. 
_ The life was found to be a good average one, and 
the permission was given. Only a few months 
afterwards, application was made for the money: 
the insured gentleman had been drowned in one 
of the American lakes. Death and _ identity 
seemed clearly established, and the office signified 
its willingness to pay the money at the end of 
the usual three months. It transpired afterwards 
that this was all a cleverly worked swindle ; the 
‘traveller’ had not been out of England ; and 
the American part of the business had been 
done by another rascal. 

A man whose initials are given as C—— D—— 
insured his life for sums vee to ten thou- 
sand pounds, A year afterwards, his death was 
represented as having occurred at one of our 
fashionable watering-places ; and after a very full 
investigation, with the depositions of ten wit- 
nesses, who swore to their belief of his havin 
been drowned, and of four additional, who prove 
his identity, the companies paid the sum on his 

licies. Two years after his supposed death, 
1e turned up at his native place. 

Very similar to this fraud was that of the 
landed proprietor who insured his life for four- 
teen thousand pounds, who was thought to have 
been drowned, his clothes being found on the 
banks of a deep river, and who really died five 
years later in America. 


FULFILMENT. 


Aut things fulfil their purpose, low or high ; 
There is no failure ; Death can never mar 
The least or greatest of the things that are ; 

Until our work is done, we cannot die ; 

When it is done, it matters not how nigh 
May be the night-time that is never far, 
That long ere sunset lights the evening star, 

Throws its still shadow up into the sky. 


To-day shall end what yesterday begun ; 
What we are planning others yet may build ; 
The leaves may wither, but the tree shall grow; 
And though, at last, we leave our work undone, 
Our life will not the less be all fulfilled, 
Our work will all be even finished so. 
A. Sr J. Apcock. 
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1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manv- 
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4th, Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. : 
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do his best to ensure the safe return of ineligible papers. 
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